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The Arch of Constantine. 

WHEN the Roman emperors won a victory, or 
abolished a tax, or did something else of which 
they were proud, they had the deed cut in stone or 
marble and set up for every one to see. 




THE ARCH OF CONSTANTINE. 

Therefore, when Emperor Constantine brought 
peace to the empire by defeating the tyrant Maxentius 
in battle at the Milvian Bridge, he felt that he, too, 
deserved a monument. So the great Arch of Con- 
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stantine arose across the road at the foot of one of 
Rome's famous hills and the artists set to work to 
adorn it. Some of the sculptures they made them- 
selves, some they took from other monuments. When 
they had finished, it was as interesting as a picture 
book. There was the fight on the bridge with the 
enemy struggling in the water; there was the emperor 
on his throne, giving bounty to the people ; there were 
captives and triumphal entries and boar hunts, and, 
where there was no room for a story, they put statues 
and columns until all who saw wondered and admired. 
The Romans were always very* proud of this arch, 
and the old painters loved to put it into the back- 
grounds of their pictures. 



Canterbury Cathedral. 

THE monks of Canterbury were no longer pleased 
with their old cathedral and they felt that they 
must have a new one. In its day, the cathedral had 
been thought very fine, but it had heavy pillars and 




CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL. 



round Norman arches, and the new style of building 
with tall, pointed arches and towers that seemed to 
stretch away to heaven, was much more beautiful. 
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Canterbury Cathedral was used to changes. In the 
old days, it had been a humble little Saxon church and, 
in the wars, both Danes and Normans had destroyed 
it. But it always went up again, larger and better each 
time. So once again the builders set to work. They 
pulled down a part here and added a part there, and 
French William and English William and the crafts- 
men who came after them raised the lofty ceiling and 
cut delicate ornaments on pillars, arches, and towers 
until they made it one of the finest buildings in 
England. 

Inside, the light fell softly through painted win- 
dows on royal tombs and on the golden shrine of 
Thomas a Becket. This shrine was the cathedral's 
greatest treasure and pilgrims from all over England 
and even from beyond the sea did yearly homage be- 
fore it. 



Brunelleschi and Donatello. 




ST. GEORGE— DONATELLO. 

THE two Florentine lads, Brunelleschi and Dona- 
tello, were fast friends. They were goldsmiths, 
but neither liked the work. "Jewels and goblets are 
too small," Brunelleschi would say, "I want to do 
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something big; a dome for our cathedral would be 
the thing." "O, but that is impossible, think of the 
space," Donatello would reply. 

It was true. The great cathedral had been build- 
ing for over a hundred years and it had grown so large 




THE DUOMO, FLORENCE. 

tl\at no one could contrive a dome to cover it, yet a 
dome was needed to make it perfect. Still Brunel- 
leschi thought it could be done, so he took a trip to 
Rome to learn the secret from an ancient dome there. 
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Donatello went with him. Some wonderful buried 
statues had been found in Rome and he felt that they 
might help him to become a sculptor, for he very much 
wished to be one. The two friends learned so much 
in Rcme that, when they returned home, Brunelleschi 




CHERUBS DANCING — DONATELLO. 

knew how to build the great dome. As for Donatello, 
he became a great sculptor and made many statues. 
His bold young warrior, St. George, looking ready to 
mount his steed and ride after more dragons, the merry 
dancing cherubs, and many works beside, helped to 
beautify the Florence he loved so well. 



Ghirlandajo. 



THERE once lived in Florence a goldsmith who 
made such beautiful golden garlands for the ladies 
to wear that he took his name from his work and was 
called Ghirlandajo, or the garland maker. He had a 
son who was to help him, but young Ghirlandajo, in- 
stead of working at his gold beating, looked out of the 
window and drew the people passing by outside. His 
father scolded, but when he saw the sketches he found 
them so good that he consented to let the lad study 
painting. 

Painting in those days was no easy matter. The 
artist had to make his own colors, and the painting 
was done in the fresh, wet plaster, thus becoming part 
of the wall itself. Ghirlandajo worked with a will and 
mastered his art so well that he became a great painter. 
He was fond of putting people he knew into his pic- 
tures, and lovely Ginevra de' Benci and other great 
ladies loved to put on their best brocades and finest 
jewels and be painted by him. 

For all Ghirlandajo was so famous he lived very 
simply and still kept the old bottega where he taught 
his pupils and prepared his great works. 
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Ginevra de' Benci— Ghirlandajo. 
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Michelangelo. 




Mother and Child— Michelangelo. 



GHIRLANDAJO had long noticed two bright- 
eyed boys who often came into the bottega to 
watch him and his men at work. When he asked 
them to become his pupils they were very happy. 
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One of these boys was called Michelangelo, and 
he learned to draw and paint so well that many years 
later he covered the ceiling and walls of the Sistine 
Chapel in Rome with wonderful Bible stories and fig- 
ures of prophets and sibyls. Sibyls were supposed to 
be wise women who gave advice to the ancient rulers, 
and the artists liked to have them in their pictures. 

But Michelangelo loved sculpture better than 
painting; he went about in the streets of Florence and 
studied the statues of Donatello, and, by and by, he 
had a master who had been Donatello's favorite pupil 
and who taught him how to hew statues out of marble. 

No sculptor ever had more fame than Michel- 
angelo. One of his statutes is a giant figure of the 
shepherd boy, David; another noble one is called 
Thought, and, because he loved children and remem- 
bered the sweet tales his old nurse had told him, he 
made the group of the Mother and Child which is 
one of the art treasures of Florence. 
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